“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wonn, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.” —~ 


« Prove all things; hold fast that which is & 


——ActTs, xvii. 11. 1 Tues. v. 21. 


Vor. 1] WILMINGTON, JULY 24, 1824. [No. 9. 


Printep sy MENDENHALL & WALTERS, No. 81, Marxet-Srreer. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
isters of the gospel, by rnoression. 

The views which the apostles entertained 
of the nature of the Gospel, were very dif- 
terent from the crude, narrow conceptions 
of it, found in the “Inquiry.” The term 
Gospel has a two-fold meaning; one applies 
to the history of the miraculous birth, life, 
miracles, death, &c. of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Thus we read of “the gospel 
according to Matthew, Luke,” &c. Now 
this seems to be all the gospel recognized 
in your creed. An outward history and de- 
claration, contained in the Bible and no 
where else: from which it follows, that as 
none can be saved without the Gospel, so 
none, according to your creed, can be saved 
without the Bible; and hence, more than 
three fourths of mankind, born since the 
Bible was written, not having been posses- 
sed of this work, have necessarily, and ine- 
vitably fallen into eternal perdition, as be- 
ing without the pale of God’s providence 
and mercy. Some of your ministers have 
entered into pretty close calculations on this 
uwful subject, and they tell us that not less 
than six hundred millions of the heathen 
alone go to destruction every thirty years. 
Now, if to this view be connected your doc- 
trine of unconditional reprobation, over 
which—so inexorable is it—neither Bible 
nor priest, nor any other means, can add one 
soul “to the number of the saved”—a doc- 
trine wherein all definite ideas of right and 
wrong, truth and error, are confounded; and 
caprice and injustice, cruelty and wrath, 
form the principal links of this Calvinistic 
chain, that connects God with his creatures 
-—a doctrine which teaches that in the moral 
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government and dispositions of men, neither 
angels nor devils can exert any agency 
whatever, except it be in entire subservien- 
cy to God’s irresistable decrees, framed be- 
fore the foundation of the world—connect- 
ing these several views which form the basis 
of your system, and it becomes demonstra- 
ble that it constitutes a scheme, not of re- 
demption, but of awful and terrible destruc- 
tion! /—a scheme, no part of which can have 
any place with a Being infinitely wise, and 
infinitely good; but originating in the finite 
conceptions of weak, presumptuous mortals 
—a stheme which, in its practical effects on 
the mind, has given rise to infidelity or des- 
pair on the one hand, and—like the Deity 
which it depicts—to narrow bigotry, perse- 
cution and cruelty, on the other. 

Now the apostle Paul, who received not 
his ideas of the nature of the Gospel from a 
theological seminary, but in the school of 
Christ (Gal. 1. 12.), declares in Hom. ch. 1, 
“That the Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, to every one that believeth; to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek; that it 
reveals to man the righteousness of God, and 
his own unrighteousness; and in ch. x. 12, 
that “there is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek (which ineludes the 
whole human family,) for the same Lord 
over all, is nigh unto all that call upon him.” 

Seeing that the Gospel, according to 
Paul, isa revelation of the power of God 
unto salyation—it follows that wherever this 
power is, or has been exerted, there the 
Gospel is and has been preached. But this 
power has been manifested, in every age, 
from Adam to Noah; from Noah to Moses; 
from Moses to Christ’s outward appearance; 
and from that period to the present day. 
And this accords with the plain declaration 
of the same apostle, that “the Gospel was 
preached to every creature under heayen.” 
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Col. i. 23.° Now, although God hath reveal-_ 
ed himself, “at sundry times and in divers 
manners,’ to the children of men; yet, as_ 
**with God there is no variableness nor sha- 
dow of turning,” (James i. 17.) the cause of | 
these various manifestations, is to be sought | 
for in the varying states and spiritual condi- | 
tions of the subject, to whom God, in his | 
infinite goodness, hath ever condescended; | 
in proof of which every nation has its re- 
cords, or its traditions; and these, as far as 
they exhibit the extension of His provi- 
dence, the revelation of His will, and the 
operation of His divine power, in and among 
them, stand on equal _ ppt with the Jew- 
ish records. 


Thus what you term the aia, is but | 


the record of the revelations of God’s will 
made to a single people, and His providen- 
ces and dealings with them, known only to 
asmall part of mankind; but Paul’s Gospel 
is the grace, the power of God, exerted in 
the salvation of sinners; not limited to time, 
nation, place or circumstance—a power 
which “spreads undivided, operates un- 
spent,” and like Himself, omnipresent—a 
power revealed to all, and writing its laws 
on the hearts of every son and daughter of 
Adam; and thus proving, as well to the 
Greek as to the Jew, wherever obeyed, 
“THE POWER OF GOD UNTO SALVATION.” 
Now mark the difference between this 
Gospel, and that which you advocate. This 
Gospel is preached “in the demonstration 
of the spirit and with power,” 1 Cor, ii. 4.; 
but yours in that of the letter, which “ kil- 
leth.”” The former is preached “in the 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth’’; but 
the latter in those which man’s wisdom 
teacheth. 1 Cor. ii. 12. Your gospel is taught 
in theological seminaries, but Paul’s in the 
school of Christ. Mat. xi. 29. The one is 
free, and to be had without money, and with- 
out price, Isaiah lv.; but the other, like 
merchandise, is bought and sold. That is 
freely given to “every one that thirsteth;” 
but this to those only who can pay for it, 
The former is preached to the “poor;” the 
latter to the rich. Paul’s preaches, on the 
simple condition of obedience, universal 
salvation; but yours’, almost universal de- 
struction. One announces a God of love, 
with his arms of mercy extended to the 
very ends of the earth, Isaiah xlv. 22; but 


| the other a God of vengeance and anger, 


| deliberately decreeing from all eternity, 
, without respect to their vices or their vir- 


| tues, countless millions to everlasting tor- 


| ment! The former is derived from the 
great minister of the true tabernacle, which 
God hath pitched; not after the will of the 
flesh, nor the will of man; and is preached 
“to every creature under heaven”’—but the 
“latter from a tabernacle pitched by the 
priest-hood—standing in “carnal ordinan.- 
ces”—dependant on the will of men for its 
very existence; and in its operation, “ par- 
tial, cruel and unjust.” Heb. ch. viii. & ix. 
M. 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


The remarks published in the last num. 
ber of the “Berean,” on an article in the 
“Christian,” were communicated before 
secing the 21st and 22d numbers of that pa- 
per, in which the editor pursues the subject 
with increasing warmth. He states that 
the “ charges’? against the printer are, “ for 
having printed and published a book, the 
tendency of which is, 1st. To destroy the 
validity of the holy Scriptures; 2d. To les- 
sen the faith in the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: 3d. To create disunion, and 
to lay waste all church government.” 


The editor seems to admit the truth of 
these charges and says, “the Light of Truth 
contains many principles which we as much 
disapprove of, as the most orthodox elders 
can possibly do,” but adds that he still more 
“disapproves of the mode thought proper 
to be adopted in the present case, te show 
the weakness and fallacy of the writer’s ar- 
guments.” In reference to the conduct of 
the “overseers and elders,” he uses the 
terms “spiritual inquisitors,” and com- 
ments on the inefficacy of “ persecution 
and punishments,” and “harsh procced- 
ings,” in the reformation of delinquents. 
Abstractedly this is all very just, but it 
was incumbent on “the Christian,” before 
he applied his “harsh” remarks to the 
overseers and elders,” to have shown that 


i they had really been guilty of conduct de- 
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serving the names “ persecution,” “ punish- 
ment,” or “harsh proceedings.” 

It must be conceded, that men possess | 
the right to form religious, as well as civil | 
compacts, and to prescribe rules of conduct 
or discipline, for their own government. 
Now the terms of this compact, are the prin- 
ciples and tenets of each society, which, 
with the practices resulting therefrom, form — 
also the outward bond of union and fellow- 


ship, and the marks which distinguish them || 


from each other. It is not less evident that 
a violation of these tenets and practices, 
whatever they may be, by any member, 
severs the bond of union between that mem- 
ber and the body, and that by this act he 


thus separates himself from the society. 


The mere declaration of the fact, which is | 


called “disownment,” cannot be deemed 
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It will be readily granted, I presume, that 
some form of government is, in the present 
imperfect state of mankind, necessary in re- 
ligious, as well as in civil societies. Reason 
and experience teach us, that without it 
they could not exist; and the precepts and 
examples of Christ and the apostles, autho- 
rise and enjoin it. I think it unnecessary 
here to advance arguments, or to quote 
| Scripture, to prove this position, and I shall 


_ therefore proceed briefly, to examine the 
| question, what kind of a government ought 
this to be? Taking reason and Scripture as 
_our guides, the outlines would not be diffi- 
cult to define. It ought never to interfere 
with civil liberty, nor exact obedience by 
civil penalties; and whilst it allawed a due 
degree of liberty of conscience in its mem- 


i bers, should prescribe such bounds, as to 


“ persecution;” neither is it designed as a | prevent them, under this plea, from intro- 


“mode to show the weakness and fallacy” 
of the offender’s arguments, but to preserve 
the integrity of the society in its principles, 
or to clear it from the scandal which would 


necessarily attach to it, in cases of immoral || 


conduct on the part of its members, without 
such a measure. 

In every case where a member infringes the 
rules or discipline of the religious society to 
which he belongs, it becomes the duty of 
those who are authorised and appointed by 
the body, to take cognizance thereof, agree- 
ably to the order of the society. In execu- 
ting these functions, they may indeed act 
the part of “spiritual inquisitors;” they 
may be guilty of “harsh proceedings.” I 
could cite cases of this kind; and I hold the 
persons who have been betrayed into sucha 
course, as more inconsistent than the mem- 
bers of any other religious society would be 
in the like cases, because there is interwo- 
ven in the polity and principles of the soci- 
ety of Friends, a more distinct disavowal of 
every thing like persecution and intoler- 
ance, than in those of any other religious 
society, with which I am acquainted. 

I know nothing of the details in the case 
referred to, nor are these observations de- 
signed to set forth the merits or demerits 
of either side. Opposed as I am to every 
species of intolerance, I am not less oppo- 
sed to throwing away the reins of church 
government, and thus opening a door to 


, ducing such vague notions, speculative opi- 


nions, or erroneous practices, as would evi- 
_ dently tend to distract, divide, or introduce 
confusion or disorder into the church.— 
“Now I beseech you brethren,” says the 
apostle, ‘*by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
| and that there be no divisions among you; 
| but that you be perfectly joined together in 
| the same mind, and in the same judgment.” 
1 Cor. i. 12. Again he says, (Rom. xvi. 
17,) “ Mark them which cause division and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned, and avoid them.” And in 
Titus, i. 10, “There are many unruly,” &c, 
“whose mouths must be stopped.” 
/ [have not room to enter far into this sub- 
ject. The apostolic rule was designed to 
assist the poor, the widow, and the orphan 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2. Acts, ch. vi.)—To settle dif- 
ferences, (1 Cor. vi.)—To cultivate unity 
and brotherly love, (Rom. xi. 16.—xvi. &c.)— 
Submission and humility, (Eph. v. 21. Heb. 
xiii. 7.)—To separate from the disobedient 
and disorderly, (Thes. iii. 6. 14.)—To warn 
the unruly, comfort the feeble minded, and 
support the weak, (1 Thes. v. 12. 14.)— 
and to maintain sound doctrine, (Gal. i. 8. 
1 Tim. xix. 20, &c. 2 John, 10.) 
After having stated that the charges 
against the printer were for having publish- 
ed a book tending to invalidate the authori- 


religious anarchy. 


ty of the Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, 


amd produce disunion, the editor asks, “can 
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it be that for a cause like this, an offending 
brother is to be thrust out of their society, 
and excluded from the privileges of mem- 
bership? If so we have to rejoice that their 
power is so circumscribed: thus far they 
may go, but no further. We thank God 
they hold not in their hands the keys of a 
dungeon, nor the instruments of torture; 
that faggots will not blaze at their command, 
and that the generous and benevolent feel- 
ings of humanity, in these days, will not 
stand by and see a brother writhing in the 
tortures of impalement”! 


But is a “cause like this,” of so very tri- 
vial a nature in the opinion of the editor? I 
know of no Christian society that esteems it 
so. In thé society of Friends, a firm belief | 
in the divinity of Christ, the inspiration of 


the Scriptures, and the preserving and cul- | 
tivating brotherly love and unity, form some — 
of the fundamental articles of their religious | 
compact; and I am much deceived if the 
doctrines and practices of our Saviour and 
his apostles, do not establish them as such. 
Iam wholly at a loss, therefore, to discover 
how “persecution,” “cruelty,” or “harsh 
proceedings,” can be justly ascribed to any 
Christian community, which, having enrol- , 
led these principles among its tenets, should | 
declare an infringement of them, on the | 
part of one of its members, to be a rupture | 
of the bond of religious fellowship between 
that member and the body. : 

As it regards the discipline of the society 
of Friends, the editor proves himself wholly 
uninformed in the manner and design of its 
application. In the treatment of offenders, 
it contemplates no “punishment,” neither 
civil nor ecclesiastical. In the love of the 
Gospel, it constitutes a system of means to 
gid, to strengthen, to restrain and restore; 
and delinquents are often thus brought back 
into the bosom of the church: and it is not 
until an “offending brother” refuses “to 
hear the church”—until he throws off his 
allegiance to the terms of the religious com- 
pact, under which he is bound—that the 
fact of his having separated himself from re- 
ligious fellowship with his brethren is pub- 
licly declared. 


There are two things necessary for the 
right government of the church; a good 
Ajscipline alone will not doit. There must 


ee’ 
be “the Spirit of Christ” to administer it. 
It is not contended that the discipline of the 
society of Friends is perfect, or needs no re- 
vision, nor amendment: nor that those who 
execute it, have shown by their fruits, that 
they have always had the “ Spirit of Christ.” 
I shall, in a future essay, inquire how far 
religious societies have been influenced by 
this spirit, in their church government. 


B. 


When man revolted from under the Di- 
vine government, we may readily conceive 
his reason and his will could not any longer 
harmonize with each other; but that the 
perversities of the will must be continually 
producing those perplexities of reason, 
which multiply diversities of opinion, and 
such a consequent discord and contrariety 
of conduct among mankind, as render an 
outward control necessary. Here then, is 
the origin of what is called the social com- 
pact, in its root and ground; that is, of 
civil government, with its coercive re- 
straints and punishments. In such degrees 
as the minds of men, whether in their indi- 
vidual or national capacity, are enlighten- 
ed and re-subjected to the immediate gov- 
ernment of Divine wisdom, this external 
coercion is unnecessary, and civil govern- 
ments become in consequence, more mild 
and lenient. For he who is restrained by 
a principle within himself, from violating 
the order of society or injuring his neigh- 
bour, needs not the control of another to 
prevent him; his submission to external 
government is secured, by his allegiance 
to a still higher authority, and the regard 
he ever pays to the peace of his own mind. 


Dillwyn. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


The study of the Holy Scriptures hae 
ever been, to the pious, a means of spiritual 
instruction, consolation and delight; to such 
especially, as—having no motive, other than 
in humble subjection to, and dependence 
on, the teaching of the Holy Spirit—seek te 
experience a fellowship with their inspired 
authors, all of whom, cither expressly, or 
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by the fairest inference, direct us to the 
“ Key of David,” as the alone medium of 
access to theixinexhaustible treasures. 


A knowledge of the languages in which 
these Scriptures were originally penned, is 
doubtless essential to a satisfactory compre- 
hension of their literal sense; the want, or 
to say the least, the inadvertent use of which 
knowledge, has been one cause of the dis- 
sentions and persecutions among professors 
of the Christian name. Even learned men, 
who had forsaken all for the Faith of the 
Gospel, have, in their early polemic dispu- 
tations with the adversaries of Truth, missed 
the benefit of some potent Biblical wea- 
pons, in consequence of taking for granted 
the correctness of some passages in the ap- 
proved English version, which modern 
translators—with grammatical and critical 
qualifications, in no wise superior to those 
of some of the primitive contenders for the 
faith—have proved to be erroneous. In 
confirmation of my position, it were only 
requisite to adduce the remarkable instance 
in the seventh number of the “Berean,” of 
2d Pet. 19th, in which—from the united 
testimony of Macknight, Thomson, Newcome 
and Wakefield, corroborated by the judg- 
ment of the great Clarke, and others—it is 
evident, that the apostle’s meaning has 
been grossly apprehended, and consequent- 
ly mistated. 


I boast not of much proficiency in the 
Greek; but find, occasionally, a pleasure in 
comparing our received version of the New 
Testament with the original; and am not a 
little surprised to discover, in this excellent 
translation, what I apprehend to be errors, 
not as to the /etter, but obvious sense of the 
inspired narrators. Some of these, I am 
willing at this time to present for the con- 
sideration of your learned readers, the dis- 
covery of which was not in consequence of 
any preconceived notion, or favorite point 
to be proved, but as it were accidental, or 
rather intuitive; attendéd with satisfactory 
conviction, that the sense in which I under- 
stood it, and which now for about nine years 
continues unaltered, is most consistent with 
the nature and design of our blessed Lord’s 
manifestation in the flesh. 


I refer to the account of the Saviour’s last 


ples, as given by Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
Pau; particularly the two last. 

Luke, ch. 22, v. 15, describes the Lord as 
expressing a peculiar “desire to eat this 
passover” with the twelve, before he suffer. 
ed: where it is observable that he called it 
by no other name. In the 16th verse, and 
also in the 18th, he adverts to the speedy 
abrogation of the institution; and then, in 
the two following verses, he explains to 
them, in the most impressive manner, the 
original design of this institution, as having 
reference to his death, now near at hand; by 
which not only this type, but all other Jew- 
ish rites and ordinances, were to be done 
away. 


In the Greek text there appears no just 
ground for the idea, that Christ had substi- 
tuted any outward sacrament in lieu of the 
| passover, and indeed the silence of the be- 
| loved disciple John, on this subject, is pre- 
| sumptive evidence that He did not. The 
_words of Luke, ver. 19th, which in our ver- 
| sion are rendered, “this do in remembrance 
of me,” touto poiete eis ten emen anamnesin, 
do not warrant so exclusive an interpreta- 
tion, not at all consistent with the spiritual- 
ity of the dispensation about to be ushered 
in. It is well known that the verb poiete, 
may be taken either indicatively or impera- 
tively. f in the indicative here, which is 
most reasonable, it ought to be Englished, 
“ye do this;” and moreover, the word 
“anamnesin,” although not improperly in- 
terpreted “remembrance,” taking into view 
the mere literal sense of this word, does 
yet in my opinion, admit of a much more 
appropriate meaning in this place, namely, 
“reference.” The expression may there- 
fore be rendered, “ye do this in reference 
tome.” ‘That is, this institution is typical 
of my death, and whensoever it is celebra- 
ted, it is in reference thereto. 


Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, ch. 11th, having reproved the Jewish 
converts for their abuse of this institution, 
declares to them the revelation he received 
from the Lord, and concludes respecting the 
passover, in these words: “osakis gar an 
esthihete ton arton touton kai to poterion touto 
pinete, ton thanaton tou kuriow kataggellete 
axris ou an elthe,’”? which 1 render thus:— 


participation of the Passover with hig disci- | “For as often is ye cat this bread, and drink 
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—— 


this cup, (that is, as often as the passover is 
celebrated) ye typify (shew forth or prefi- 
gure) the Lord’s death, until it (his death) 
come.” He takes occasion hereby to infer, 
that, inasmuch as they still continued in the 
use of this useless and abrogated ceremony, 
they “ate and drank unworthily, not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body,” thus indirectly deny- 
ing him to have been “the end of the law.” 


If the above explanation of this subject 
be correct, there will be no difficulty in pro- 
ving, by the authority of Scrrrrurr, what 
Reason and Revelation have for centuries 
affirmed, that the Eucharist, so called, is an 
invention of man, imposed without divine 
warrant, and that it is not more binding on 
Christians, than- circumcision, water bap- 
tism, or other similar shadows or signs of in- 
ward and spiritual things. E, 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


“Oh! sons of faith! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains piled on mountains to the skies? 
eaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys; 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise.” 


The Presbyterian Education Society has 
been formed about ten years; its object is, 
professedly, to assist young men in their 
education for the ministry. More than 
seven hundred: have been thus educated 
since its commencement. Seven thou- 
sand dollars have been added to its funds 
during the last year, and one hundred and 
three persons educated. 

The anniversary of this society was cele- 
brated a few weeks ago in the city of New- 
York—De Witt Clinton, president. Among 
others, one “Dr. Griffin” addressed the 
meeting; and the following is a part of his 
speech, as published in the New-York 
Statesman” :— 

“Now look at a wretched world; five hun- 
dred and fifty millions of Pagans and Maho- 
metans; a hundred millions of Roman Cath- 
olics, and fifty millions more of nominal 
Christians, scarcely transcending in know- 
ledge the heathens themselves—seven hun- 
dred millions, including seven-eights of the 
Ruman family, literally perishing for lack of 


knowledge. The great mass of these, to say 
the least, plunged in the grossest wicked- 
ness, and dying thus to be eternally miscra- 
ble; a constant succession of them passing 
into eternity, and, as we have every reason 
to think, into endless despair. What an 
awful and overwhelming scene! Do what 
we can, millions must perish before we can 
reach them with any adequate aid. Allow- 
ing one thousand souls to one preacher, then 
seven hundred millions want seven hundred 
thousand ministers this day; this day, rather 
than fifty years hence, fo save twice that num- 
ber (for twice that number will dic in fifty 
years) from interminable wo.” 

Of the remaining eighth, viz. one hundred 
millions, the speaker has not explicitly told 
us the destiny. Among this number, I pre- 
sume are the five hundred Presbyterian con- 
gregations, who, on the authority of the 
general assembly, ure wholly destitute of min- 
isters. Unless these are of the elect, they 
must all go of course. There are again, a 
large proportion of Methodists, Quakers and 
some other sects, which, as the speaker 
plainly insinuates, are “falling a prey to 
theological quackery”’; for Arminianism and 
Quakerism, says a noted Presbyterian wri- 
ter, “had their origin from the prince of dark- 
ness.”’ Beside all these, there are the repro- 
bate ones, doomed to destruction “ from all 
eternity.” Now after deducting all these 
from the remaining eighth, to what a rem- 
nant will the speaker’s calculation reduce 
the elect!’ He has not told us the precise 
number, but he has told enough, it would 
seem, to plunge the weak and credulous 
into despondency; and the strong, should 
they mistake his system for Christianity, into 
atheism or infidelity. All the Catholics, toa 
man, he sends (notable charity!) to destruc- 
tion. In short, here are nearly eighty thou- 
sand souls per day, or more than three thou- 
sand souls per hour (a large proportion of 
which are infants—“little children,” such 
as the Saviour took in his arms and blessed; 
(Mark x. 14,) sinking into “interminable 
wo,” for “lack” of that knowledge, which 
the providence or rather improvidence of the 
Creator, hath withheld from them!!! 

But this speech will, no doubt, produce 
the desired effect on many an honest but 
credulous mind. By such means it is—with 
the aid of Mite, and Cent Societies, and other 
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expedients—that the last penny is often 
wrung from the hands of the laborious poor, 
to spread Catvinism through the land, to 
prevent the people from falling a prey to 
Arminianism,* Quakerism,” and other 
theologicat quackeries”’! 

Such violent opinions—such revolting 
bigotry, and unchristian charity—but more 
than all, such shocking imputations on the 
moral character and providence of God, to- 
wards his creatures, I hesitate not to say, 
are disgraceful to any Christian community. 
But it remained for the citizens of New 
York to assist at such a discourse, and the 
papers to give it the meed of praise. It re- 
mained for “the honourablé De Witt Clin- 
ton, with his “intellectual splendor—classi- 
cal accomplishments, and lofty patriotism,” 
(for such was the fulsome flattery by which 
the speaker addressed him, personally,) to 
fill the chair! 

Our readers may recollect that a few years 
ago, a remonstrance was presented by the 
chief, Red Jacket, to governor Clinton; com- 
plaining of various abuses of the whites, 
their encroachments on the Indian reserva- 
tions, &e., and in, whieh a large share of 
these abuses was ascribed to the “ Black 
Coats’” introducing the whites on their 
lands. The govertigr laid this remonstrance 
before*the legisJatutg, which official act was 
noticed in the following manner, by “the 
Presbyterian magazine’. printed in Phila- 
delphia:— 

“We strongly suspect that Red Jacket has 
been prompted by some enemy to Chris- 
tianity, and that some insidious infidel in- 
dited his letter, while he professed to act 
only as an amanuensis, or else that the chief 
designed to please his governor by following 
his fashion of attacking the administration of 
the general government. At any rate, the 
letter was transmitted to the legislature of 
New York by governor Clinton, and thus 
has come before the world, when he might 
have kept it on the files of state, for his own 
private information and guidance. If Mr. 


* A modern PresBYTERIAN writer says:— 
“ These are the abominable heresies or errors 
of our own age, Infidelity, Socinianism, Qua- 
KERISM, ARMINIANISM; corruptions in divine 
worship, which have originated rrom THE 
PRINCE OF DARKNESS”—YVid. Berean, p. 31, 


Clinton, who is, in our esteem, possessed 
of a powerful mind and influence, would fill 
the chair of the Union, we would advise him 
not to wound the feelings of the Christian 
people of the United States, by giving cur- 
rency to the Pagan philosophy of Red 
Jacket, that Christianity would be no bles- 
sing to the Indians. If this Indian chief 
writes to inform him that the President 
wishes the Senecas to become Christians, 
through the preaching of the truth, even 
this, his excellency governor Clinton, might 
have political motives for keeping to himself. 
There are too many hundreds of Christian 
ministers in the state of New York, for Mr. 
Clinton to succeed by a dead set against them, 
even in the red jacket, and with the bow and 
arrows of an Indian chief.” 

Whatever effect this rude denunciation 
on behalf of the Christian ministers of New- 
York, may have produced onthe “power- 
ful mind” of governor Clinton, for perform- 
ing an act appertaining to his executive 
functions, he has gained even more than a 
victory over himself, in thus, with much ap- 
parent courtesy, condescending to “grace 
the chair” of this sectarian meeting; and 
the speaker, Griffin, sensible of the obliga- 
tion, has transformed the former investment 
of the “bow and arrows,” and the “red 
jacket,” into a covering of “intellectual 
splendour,” and “lofty patriotism’”!! Thus 
both sides have practised on the maxim, 
“ Pax potior bello””—and the very serious 
obstruction to “the chair of the Union,” by 
the former, “dead set” against fifteen hun- 
dred Calvinistic ministers, is entirely remo- 
ved. Still, it would have comported well 
with the expanded views ofa “ powerful 
mind,” I think, for the president to have 
seized this auspicious occasion, to expose 
the exuberant fanaticism—the revolting 
bigotry, and illiberality of Griffin, and pre- 
sented rational views of the Christian dis- 
pensation: but the president, as will appear 
in the sequel, seems to have preferred the 
prudential advice of Petronius: * Necesse est 
cum insanientibus furere, nisi sorvs recline 
queris.”” 

But to return to the speech of Grifin— 
“Could a sufficient number of holy and self- 
denying men be found, who would be willing 
to break up new ground, and to receive but 


| little from the people for afew years, there 
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might be, at once, hundreds of ministers 
employed in our western country.” The 
speaker’s calculations on other points are 
made with extreme confidence: but here 
he betrays doubts and fears—he knows the 
temper of his brethren. The “Boston Re- 
corder” announced, some time ago, that 
there were many pious ministers “ prepared 
to preach, who could not find employment.” 
Every minister, says Griffin, will save one 
hundred souls. Thus many hundreds of 


souls are lost, because these “ self-denying | 


men,” are not willing to “break up new 
ground and receive but little from the peo- 
ple”!! 

“Our plans,” says the doctor, “must be 
greatly enlarged, and our exertions many 
times doubled—our brethren on the other 
side of the water, manage matters, in these 
respects, far better than we do.” This is 
very true. They have a minister to “every 
thousand souls”’—they have united church 
and state—they tythe “all the things,” and 
enjoy immense salaries. The doctor seems 
to grudge the European priesthood their 
He tells us 


ciency” and with “prodigious effect.”” How? 
in reforming the people! Nay, reader, no- 
thing of this, but—“‘in taking up collec- 
tions” !! “The public spirit there, coutin- 
ues he, does not flag after the first excitement 
is over, but is kept up, and enlightened and 
reduced to a system and a habit?”—or Givine 
THEIR MONEY! 

He goes on—“ Let them consider the in- 
calculable good which one faithful minister 
of Christ may do. By his labours and pray- 
ers, he is the means of converting one hun- 
dred souls, who, but for him, would have 
perished, I say would have perished; for 
though some of these might have fallen un- 
der the influence of another minister, yet 
what would they have done, had there been 
no other minister??’—tthe meeting must 
have been astonished by this logic’) —“I say, 
would have perished, for though the decree 
of God had fixed the event, it had fixed the 
means too, and had fixed an indissoluble 
connexion between the means and the end; 
and if one had failed, the other would have 
failed also.” 

Here is a decree fixed, and again unfixed— 


“emphatic” —“ interesting” and “ eloquent 
remarks”; and which I will take the liberty 
to illustrate by an example. “Give six hun- 
dred dollars” (the means), says the speaker, 
“and we will make a minister” (the event. ) 
Now between the “means” and the “event,” 
i. e. between money and minister, according 
to the speaker, there exists “an indissolu- 
ble connexion.” This I think will be rea- 
dily granted. Again; this minister, after 
being made, if he get well paid for it, 
may, by “labour and prayers,”’ save “a hun- 
dred souls.”” Here is another means, and 
another event, with another “indissoluble 
connexion” between money and minister, 
or rather between paying and preaching. 
This will also be granted, but without the 
necessity, in either case, of a decree, for the 
“indissoluble connexion” is quite in the 
course of nature; and “ Deus non intersit, 
nisi nodus dignus vindice.” But further; if 
the means—to wit, the siz hundred dollars— 
fail, the event—or rather, the chain of 
events—equally fails; i.e. no money, no 
minister; “point d’argent, point de Sutsse,”’ 
no pay, no pater noster—no saving of souls. 
Thus these important events, even the efer- 
nal decrees, like the acts of a Jamaica assem- 
bly, hang, for their execution, on the cov- 
tingency of raising the money! On the whole 
we think, that with the exception of the 
“indissoluble connexion” between money 
and ministry, the doctor has fallen “a prey”’ 
to what he so much dreads: “theological 
quackery”! On the question of predestina- 
tion, we leave him to make his peace with 
the general assembly. ’ 

“Who then, continues the speaker, will 
grudge the money he gives to form ministers 
of Christ? Man of wealth, should you bring 
forward one minister of the Gospel, to lay 
himself out thus to change the destinies of 
men, (how! change what is “unchangeably 
fore-ordained’’?} and to make so wide an 
impression on the assembly at the last day, 
what would the wealth of a million of worlds 
weigh by the side of such an object? With 
what a young man can do for himself, six 
hundred dollars will carry him from the 
plough to the pulpit, and which of you 
would not give six hundred dollars to people 
a whole province of Heaven?’ 

The dwelling house, built for professor 


what the Statesman” would nq doubt call 


Griffin, at Andover, cost over twenty-four 
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thousand dollars. 
at six per cent., is fourteen hundred and 
forty dollars. Two hundred and forty, 
would have, it is presumed, rented a house 
for a follower of Him who had “not where 
to lay His head.” The balance is twelve 
huntired dollars. Now I leave it for Dr. | 
Griffin, assuming his own data, to calculate | 
what this sum, thus annually squandered by | 
him, on the lust of the eye, and the pride | 
of life, in the single article of a house, would 
effect in making ministers, and how many 
“provinces in heaven it would people’? 
When he has done this, let him extend his | 
calculations, and find the amount of re- 
trenchments which might be made in the 
general system of expenditures, within his 
own sect. In their meeting houses alone, 
and other public buildings, it cannot be 
doubted, several hundred thousand dollars* 
have been expended to no better purpose 
than to “satisfy the lusts of the flesh.”— 
Add to this, what is superfluous of their 
salaries; their tables; their apparel. In this 
scrutiny, let not the doctor leave a dollar of | 
superfluity; for on every dollar he has inscri- | 
bed satvyation! Having done this, let him 
turn and count the cents and mites, extort- 
ed from the poor—the widow—the orphan; 
by the caterers of the Education and Mis- 
sionary Societies; not to “people heaven,” 
but to go into the pockets of the priesthood. 
This done, let him inquire how far those 
gross contradictions, inconsistencies and 
abuses, of his religious system, both in the- 
ory and in practice, may have tended to 
alienate and disgust honest minds, and cause 
them even to nauseate every religious pro- 
fession? Let him review the history of an 
educated priesthood, from age to age—their 
contentions—their controversies—their big- 
otries—their butcheries; whilst professing 
a religion whose garments are meekness, 
humility and peace; and whose essence is 
universal love, unfeigned—a priesthood 
which have arrested the march of Christian- 
ity in the world, and made the heathen to 
blaspheme the name of Christ! Lastly, let 
him solve the problem, how the system 


* The chapel at Andover is finished with 
mahogany, and cost over $40,000.—One meet- 
ing house in Philadelphia, 


$40,000, &o. Ee. 


The interest of this sum, 


onekh he here presents, taken in all its parts, 
can afford a rational hope of christianizing 
the Pagan world, or “ peopling” that king- 
dom, wherein no hypocrite nor unclean 
thing can enter? SCRUTATOR. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


ON THE 


PROGRESS OF REFORMATION. 
Nothing, probably, has tended so much 
to retard the progress of reformation, both 
in individuals and societies, as the idea that 
they had already reached the zenith of im- 
provement. This narrow and selfish opin- 
ion, which the pride or the indolence of 
men has prompted them to adopt, has been 
the bane of almost every community. But 
in none have its effects been more striking, 
than among the different sects of professing 
Christians. Armed with this self-important 
and exclusive notion, the arguments of re- 
formers, however well directed, fell power- 
less on “the mother and mistress of all 
churches.” The keys of “St. Peter, the 
prince of the apostles,” had been regularly 
transmitted through a long line of succes- 
sors, and nothing could be known of the 
Divine mind, but what was unlocked by 
these keys, and dispensed from the treasury 
of the church; nor could any thing be pro- 
fessed, under pain of the severest penalties, 
but what had been “delivered, defined, and 
declared, by the holy synod of Trent.” 
Men of intrepid and enlightened minds, 
however, were enabled to break the fetters 
in which they were bound, and to throw off 
some of those degrading superstitions which 
had long passed for gospel truths; and by 
their zealous labours, they were not less 
successful in freeing from the same shac- 
kles the minds of many of their countrymen. 
Among these, as some of the earliest cham- 
pions in the work of reform, rank the names 
of Wicliff, Lord Cobham, Jerome of Prague, 


and after them, Luther, Melancthon, Zu- 


inglius, Calvin, &c. all of whom are entitled 
to our gratitude, for their noble efforts to 
dissipate the thick moral darkness, in which 
Christendom was shrouded. But a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with ecclesiastical history 
will convince us, that most of them did little 


more tan demolish the outermost pillars of 
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the temple of superstition, while many of 
its bulwarks and strong-holds remained un< 
touched. 

Indeed, the superstitions they assailed, 
and for assailing which many of them sacri- | 
ficed their lives, are, forthe most part, such 
as we now regard with sentiments of the ut- | 
most contempt; and the doctrines which 
were debated between them and their or- 
thodox opponents, we now almost intuitive- 
ly proscribe, astonished that the minds of 
men should ever have been so bewildered 
in the mazes of tradition and ignorance, as 
to admit such puerilities. Yet even these 


tempt to push reformation a little further, 
they are immediately stigmatised as innova- 
| ters, disorganizers, or by some more oppro- 
| brious epithet; and that too, by those who 
are “ garnishing the sepulchres of the righ- 
| ‘teous,” and saying: “If we had been in the 
days of our fathers, we would not have been 
| partakers with them in the blood of the” 
| Reformers! But their works bear witness 
/against them, that they are the children ot 
them that opposed and killed them. 
The use of such epithets as I have men- 


, tioned, is much to be deprecated, as well as 
| the temper of mind from which they proceed. 


absurd dogmas, we find often touched by | No protestant, probably, will doubt, that 


the early reformers, with the most cautious 
hand—their truth, in part, frequently con- 
ceded—and only their more rough and de- 
formed exterior, attempted to be lopped 


previously to what is termed the reforma- 
tion, abundance of both Paganism and Ju- 
_daism, absurdity and idolatry, had become 
_mixed with what passed for christianity. 


off. It was as far they could go. The field of | Nor will dissenters from the English church 


liberal investigation was contracted by the | 


be less willing to admit, that no small por- 


iron arm of papal tyranny, and their own | tion of the old stuff still attaches to that sec- 


minds were still trammelled by the strong | 


bias of a grovelling superstition, in which 
they had been educated. 

Under circumstances of this kind, church- 
es were established in accordance with the | 
opinions of the leaders of the reformation, | 
and calling themselves, therefore, reformed 
or protestant. 
ronised by some of the civil rulers of the 
countries or provinces where they were 


located; and no sooner did they gain a 


pretty firm footing, than they began to fan- 
cy themselves to have arrived at the summit 
of truth, and to exercise little less intoler- 
ance toward their dissenting brethren, than | 
their Catholic opposers had exercised to- 
ward them. 

Others, seeing the supineness in which 
these sat down, and the inconsiderable pro- 
gress they had made in the work of refor- 
mation, which had been so nobly commen- 


ced, have undertaken, at different periods, | 
to reform some of the corruptions in doc- | 


trine or practice, which still existed in the 
protestant churches. Hence new sects have 
arisen, and by some of them, most impor- 
tant effects have been produced. But, with 


few exceptions, these have fallen into the | 


general error of their predecessors. They | 


have come to ‘a period in religion. Creeds | 
and confessions of faith have. been formed | 


and adopted, whieh if any transcend, or at- | 


These were generally pat- | 


_ tion of Christian professors; and which they 
| consider to have removed but one degree 
from Popery: Indeed all are keen enough 

to spy in other sects, some of the relics ot 

the dark ages—something needing reform. 
But which of them all, has ever suspected 
‘that any thing of the kind was needed by 
themselves. They have each their great 
/names—a Luther, a Calvin, a Hooker, a Fox, 
or a Wesley—and nothing must be admitted 
as truth which differs from their decision. 
Thus the progress of truth is retarded, and 
‘the very shades of the venerable dead are 
| invoked, as it were, to paralize the work of 

reform, which they had commenced when 
| ‘living! 

The subject which I have endeavoured 
to bring a little into view, in the preceding 
remarks, is forcibly and very beautifully 

| illustrated by the celebrated Milton, in the 
| following extract from an address to the 
Parliament of England, in 1644, in favour of 
the liberty of the press. 

“Truth indeed came once into the world, 
with her Divine Master, and was a perfect 
shape, most glorious to look on. But when 
he ascended, and his apostles after him 
were laid asleep, then straight arose a wick- 
ed race of deceivers, who—as that story 
goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his con- 
conspirators, how they dealt with the good 


Osjrif—took the virgin Truth, hewed hg 
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lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scat- 
tered them to the four winds. From that 
time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, 
such as durst appear, imitating the merciful 
search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up 
limb by limb, still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all, lords and 
commons, nor ever shall do, till her master’s 
second coming; he shal] bring together 
every joint and member, and shall mould 
them into an immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection. Suffer not these licensing 
prohibitions to stand at every place of op- 
portunity, forbidding and disturbing them 
that continue seeking—that continue to do 
our obsequies to the torn body of our mar- 
tyred saint. 

“ We boast our light; but if we look not 
wisely on the sun itself, it smites us into 
darkness. Who can discern those planets 
that are oft combust, and those stars of 
brightest magnitude that rise and set with 
the sun, until the opposite motion of their 
orbs bring them to such a place in the fimn- 
ament, where they may be seen evening or 
morning? The light which we have gained, 
was given us, not to be staring on, but by it 
to discover outward things more remote 
from our knowledge. It is not the unfrock- 
ing of a priest, the unmitering of a bishop, 
and the removing from off the Presbyterian 
shoulders, that will make us a happy nation; 
no, if other things as great in the church, 
and in the rule of life, both economical and 
political, be not looked into and reformed. 
We have looked so long upon the blaze, that 
Zuinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, 
that we ure stark blind. There be who per- 
petually complain of schisms and sects, and 
make it such a calamity that any man dis- 
sents from their maxims. ’Tis their own 
pride and ignorance, which causes the dis- 
turbing, who neither will hear with meek- 
ness nor can convince, yet all must be sup- 
pressed, which is not found in their Syn- 
tugma. They are the troublers, they are 
the dividers of unity, who neglect, and per- 
mit not others, to unite those dissevered 
pieces which are yet wanting to the body 
ef Truth. To be still searching what we 
know not, by what we know—still closing 
up truth to truth; as we find it, (for all the 
body is homogenial and proportionate)— 


this is the golden rule in theology, as well 
as in arithmetic, and makes up the best har- 
mony in a church; not the forced and out. 
ward union of cold and neutral, and inward- 
ly-divided minds.”’* R. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


The following particulars of the execu- 
tion of Servetus, are translated from a man- 
uscript history of him in Latin, cited by 
Allwoerden, and sent for insertion in the 
“ Berean,” by way of appendix to the inte- 
resting biographical sketch of him, that ap- 
peared in a former number. 

“Servetus was seated on a log, which lay 
on the ground, with his feet touching the 
earth; upon his head was placed a crown of 
straw or leaves, which was sprinkled over 
with sulphur; his body was fastened to a 
stake by a chain, and his neck by a slack, 
coarse rope, four or five times doubled; his 
book was attached to his thigh. He intreat- 
ed the executioner that his sufferings might 
not be tedious. The fire being brought into 
his sight, and then applied to the circum- 
ference of the pile, he uttered a dreadful 
shriek, which struck terror into all the peo- 
ple. After he had Janguished a long time, 
some of the by-standers put the faggots clo- 
ser around him; he, meanwhile, uttering 
these words, with an awful voice, ‘Jesus, 
thou son of the eternal God, have mercy on 
me.’ After about half an hour’s torture, he 
expired.” 


Calvin not satisfied with the inhuman 
murder of Servetus, brought about by his 
treachery, went still further, and, in order to 
prevent him from having the rank of a mar- 
tyr, makes the following defamatory re- 
marks: 

* Let not the idle and the wortliless boast 
of the foolish obstinacy of the man, as 
though he had died a martyr: for in his 
death was exhibited a brutal stupidity, 
whence one might judge he had never done 
any thing seriously for religion. After sen- 
tence was passed upen him, he would sit 
sometimes motionless, like one thunder- 


* London Retrospective Review. 
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struck, sometimes he would send forth deep 
sighs, and sometimes yell like a madman, 
which last disposition so far gained the as- 
cendency that, like a Spaniard, he could 
only reiterate the cry of ‘ misericordia, mise- 
ricordia.’’’ Translated from Calvini Opuse. 
Ed. Genev. 1597. ap. Allwoerden, p. 101. 
H. 


SELECTED. 


INTOLERANCE. 


Anaxagoras was tried and condemned, in 
Greece, for teaching that the sun and stars 
were not dcities, but masses of corruptible 
matter. Accusations ofa similar kind, con- 
tributed to the death of Socrates. The 
threats ef bigots, and the fear of persecution, 
prevented Copernicus from publishing, du- 
ring his life time, his discovery of the true 
system of the world. Galileo was obliged 
to renounce the doctrine of the motion of 
the earth, and suffered a year’s imprison- 
ment for having asserted it. And so lately 
as the year 1742, the best commentary on 
the first production of human genius, (Vew- 
éon’s Prineipia,) was not allowed to be 
printed at Rome, because it asserted this 
doctrine; and the learned commentators 
were obliged to prefix to their work a dec- 
faration, that on this point they submitted 
to the decisions of the supreme pontiffs! 
Michael Servetus, a Spanish physician, was, 
by the influence and management of John 
Calvin, burnt alive, because he coud not 
believe that the one God, whom he wor- 
shipped, consisted of three distinct divine 
persons! 

Bishop Hall, in the last century, wrote a 
treatise on moderation, in which the subject 
is discussed with eloquence and ability. 
But towards the close of the same treatise, 
forgetting the principles which he had been 
inculcating, he devotes one solitary page to 
the cause of Intolerance. This page he con- 
cludes with these remarkable expressions: 
= Master Calvin did well approve himself to 
God’s church, in bringing Servetus to the 
stake, at Geneva’’/! 

After this deplorable instance of human 
inconsistency, should not the most eminent 
Christians beware, lest, by indulging, even 
im the slightest degree, a spirit of intoler- 
ance, they be insensibly led, either to adopt 


or applaud practices, which, under the spe- 
cious mask of an holy zeal, outrage the first 
principles of humanity’? To love our own 


party only, is nothing else but se/f-love re- 
flected. 


CAUSES OF PERSECUTION. 


FROM PENN’S ADDRESS TO PROTESTANTS. 


I impute all persecution for religion to 
the ensuing causes; though properly speak- 
ing, there is but one original cause of this 
evil, and that is the Devit; as there is but 
one original cause of good, and that is Gon. 

I. The first cause of persecution is this, 
“That the authors and users of it, have little 
or no religion at heart:” they are not eub- 
ject to the ground and first cause of true 
religion in their own souls; for it is the part 
of true religion to humble the mind, break 
the heart, and soften the affection. It was 
God himself that said, “ Unto thie man will 
I look, even to him that is poor, and of a 
contrite spirit, and trembles at my word:’* 
(Isaiah Ixvi. 2.) not one that breaks heads, 
and plunders goods, for religion. “ Blessed 
are they that mourn,” said Christ, “they 
shali be comforted:” But not those that sell 
Joseph, and make merry. “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
God:” those that are low mn their own eyes; 
not such as devour and damn all but them- 
selves. “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth:” such as are gentle, 
and ready to help, and not tyranise over 
neighbours. “Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy:” what then 
shall become of those that are cruel, under 
pretence of doing it for God’s sake’ “Bless- 
ed are the peace-makers, for'they shall be 
called the children of God:” then disturb- 
ers and destroyers of their peaceable neigh- 
bours shall not be called so. “Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled:”” but not those 
that hunger and thirst after our corn and 
cattle, houses and land, for conscience-sake. 
“ And blessed are you,” says Christ, “when 
men shall revile and persecute you,” &c. 
Then not those that revile and persecute 
others, that are sober and harmless: not one 
blessing to the conscience-hunting doctrine 
and practice of him, that devours the widow 
and orphans for religion. Were men in- 
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wardly and truly religious, they would have 
so low an opinion of themselves, so tender 
aregard to mankind, so great an awe of 
Almighty God, as that none of these fro- 
ward passions would have any sway with 
them. But the mischief is, unmortified pas- 
sions pretend to religion; a proud, impa- 
tient, arrogant mind, would promote it; 
than which, nothing of man is more remote 
from it; mistaking the very nature and end 
of Christ’s peaceable religion; which, if the 
apostle James says true; is “to visit the 
fatherless and widow, and keep ourselves 
unspotted of the world.” But, on the con- 
trary, they turn widow and fatherless out 
of house and home, and splot themselves 
with the cruelty and injustice of usurping 
their poor patrimeny, the bread of their 
lives, and sustenance of their natures: such 
men as these, are void of natural affection; 
their religion has no bowels, or they are 
without mercy in the profession of it; which 
is the reverse of true religion, that makes 
us “love enemies, do good to them that 
hate us, and pray for them that despitefully 
use us.” Mat. v.44. And so much strong- 
er, in souls truly religious, is the power of 
love to mankind than any self-revenging 
passion, that, from an humble and serious 
reflection upon the mercies and goodness 
of God to them, they do not only suppress 
any rising of heart against their persecutors 
(much more against peaceable dissenters) 
but, with much softness and charity, com- 
miserate their ignorance and anger; offering 
to inform them, and praying that they may 
be forgiven. This is to be religious; and 
therefore those that persecute for religion 
any ways, are irreligious. 

Il. The next cause of persecution, is the 
gross but general mistake which people are 
under concerning the nature of the Church 
and Kingdom of Christ: for the lamentable 
worldliness of men’s minds, hath put them 
upon those carnal constructions, which have 
made way for all the external coercion and 
violence, used by bad and suffered by good 
men, on the score of religion, from the be- 
ginning. And no wonder if ordinary per- 
suns stumble upon this construction, when 
the disciples of Jesus shewed themselves so 
ill-read in the mysteries of his kingdom, 
that after all the intimacy they had with 
hjin, they refrained not to ask, “When 


shall the kingdom be restored to Israel?” 
They looked abroad, had a wordly idea in 
their minds; Jews-like, they waited for ez- 
ternal deliverance from the power of the 
Romans, rather than an internal salvation 
from the dominion of Satan; and interpre- 
ted those words to worldly loss and freedom, 
which did relate to the loss and redemption 
of the soul: but Jesus taught them better 
things; yet so, as not to deny or flatly dis- 
courage and rebuke them; for that, though 
true, might have been more at that time, 
than they could have borne; therefére he 
winds off with them upon the time and the 
season of the thing; knowing that the time 
was at hand, that they should be better 
taught and satisfied of the nature of his 
kingdom, unto which he referred them. 
“When the Spirit of Truth comes, it shall 
lead you into all truth.” John xvi. 13. 

That the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world, has been before observed; and the 
reason is so great, that all men of commow 
sense must allow it, upon Christ’s principle 
and argument; “for,” says he, “then 
would my servants fight for me:” (John 
xviii. 36.) truly implying, because the king- 
doms of this world are evidently sct up and 
maintained by worldly force, and that he 
will have no wordly force used in the busi- 
ness of his kingdom, that therefore it is not 
of this world. Consequently, those that 
attempt to set up his kingdom by worldly 
force, or make that their pretence to use it, 
are none of his servants: they are truly but 
men of this world; such as seck an earthiy, 
and not an heavenly crown and kingdom: 
themselves, and net Jesus Christ. Where. 
by the way, let me observe, that though the 
Jews, to engage Pilate the more easily to 
their side, impeached Christ of being an 
enemy to Ceasar, they were encmics, and fe 
appeared a friend to Cesar; for he came tu 
reform the dives of men, to make them bet- 
ter subjects; to obey Cesar, not for fear, but 
for conscience-sake: a way to make Czsar’s 
prevince both easy and safe. But the Jews 


would have had him Cesar’s enemy; one 
that would have forcibly rescued them from 
Czsar’s power: that was what they waited 
for; a captain-general to head the revolt; 
and, with an high hand, to overbear and 
captive Casar, as he had done them. and it 
is more than probable, that His appearance 
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being after quite another manner, and to | 
another end, than they expected, they 
therefore rejected him; their hearts being 
set upon the desire of wordly empire. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS.. 


FROM DILWIN’S YOUTH INSTRUCTOR. 


Its 


In our present stage of being, we may | 
be compared, to men in a deep cave, who 
have light enough to distinguish objects be- 
tween them and the mouth, and to steer | 


lowing the light, are trifling away their | 
gime in wondering how they got in—how | 
far they are from the two ends—or, if they | 


their way outward; but who, instead of fol- | 


fall, instead of helping one another up, are | 
arguing and disputing about the cause of | 
ge disaster. 

To do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- | 
tly, are precepts of religion, which answer | 
to the Divine Witness in every human mind; 
and no one doubts or denies their obliga- | 
tion on others, however the depravity of | 
nature may counteract them in himself. | 


Faith, it is said, comes by hearing; but | | 
that can only be as the speaker is himself , 
endued with it:—to think of exciting it in | 
others, when we have it not in ourselves, is | 
like trying by one unlighted candle to light | 
another. 


The reasoning faculty, exercised inde- 
pendently of Divine aid in the promotion 
of religion, is more often an hindrance than 
a help; and by detaining the mind within 
the sphere of its own activity, continually | 
defeats its own purposes. 


It is no wonder that free-thinkers say, | 
they cannot reconcile the Christian religion — 
with a plurality of worlds, when some of the 
advocates of Christianity are fox confining 
the benefit of it to their own party; and 
others, to that very small part of mankind, 
who happen to have the Bible in their 
hands, and are distinguished by the name 
of Christians. 

True religion never inclines us, either to 
regard those before us in experience with 
envy, or those behind us with contempt; for 
its gracious Author looks with an equally 
propitious eye on all those whom He has | 
allured into the road, whether they be but | | 


| just set out, or are in the last stage of the 
journer. 


If, independently of divine aid, reason be 
at all properly employed in the work of re- 
ligion, it must be in acknowledging and 
proving its own blindness and incompeten. 
cy. “The highest act of reason,” said an 
ingenious writer, “is to bow in silence be. 
fore the sovereign Reason;” and this act is 
so far from implying an incapacity in that 
noble faculty for receiving divine intelli- 
gence, that on the contrary, the believing 
mind thereby offers itself, the only way in 
which it is possible to obtain it. 


All the lessons we rightly learn in the 


|| schoel of Divine wisdom, are through suf- 


fering and self-denial: temptation and pro- 
vocation may be considered as calls upon 
us to rehearse them; when it is with us as 
with children in spelling, those who err, 
give place to those who are more correct; 
and this is the rule of precedence, whereby 
all improper competition for high places is 
avoided. 

What an important point would be gain- 
ed, if the worshippers of Juggernaut could 
be prevailed with to admit, that no being 
who cannot give hfe can have aright to 
take it away: but sheuld this good work be 
attempted by a compassionate Christian, 
how natural would it be for a well informed 
Hindoo to say “If this be the serious opinion 
of you Christians, how happens it that you 
are almost always engaged in war with cach 
other; and annually immolating, in mines 
and otherwise, such numbers of mankind, 
over whom you have no other right than 
what superior force and greater subtlety 
gives you? Surely if it be allowable to dc- 
stroy life at all, he who in the manner of 
doing it, injures no one but himself, must 
at least be as innocent as they who make a 
regwiar business of destroying one another. 
Can that religion be less reconcileable to 
reason and humanity, which barely permits 
devotees to offer up their own lives, than 
that which allows them—by every means 
which the most subtile ingenuity can devise, 
or the most unfeeling cruelty can execute— 
to destroy millions? and yet it is for such a 
religion as this, that you would persuade 
the worshippers of Juggernaut to forsake 
theirs!!!” 
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‘The professors of Mahomedism and Chris- 
tianity, though they both acknowledge the | 
divine Being and His attributes, in words, | 
alike contradict them in practice. If there | 
be any difference between fighting Chris- | 
#ians and fighting Mahomedans, it is in fa 
vour of the latter: for they may plead an 


| 


implicit obedience to the commands of their | 


law-giver, and are so far justifiable: but the | 
professors of the Christian religion have no_ 


such plea; they are enjoined by him they 
call their Lord, not to revenge themselves; 
but to love and pray for their enemies; and 
yet are so absurd, and glaringly impious, as 
not only to plan and pray for the destruction 
of each other, but often, when it is effected, 


alternately to lift up their hands to Him, in | 


the mockery of praise and thanksgiving, for, 


enabling them so effectually to violate His | 


commands! 
As war is acknowledged to be a certain 


| 


evil both in cause and effect, the question | 
that immediately concerns us as individuals | 


is, if it ought not on that account, simply, 
to be ceased from? Many are ready cnough 


to say, they should be willing to decline | 


| 


the use of the sword, if others would: but ; 


is the refusal of others to do right, a suffi- 


cient reason for any one to continue in the | 


practice of acknowledged error’ How would | 


it do to say, I would not steal if others | 
would be honest; I would not commit adul- | 


tery if others would be chaste; I would not | 


perjure myself, if others would keep their 
word. Some plead in excuse for their en- 
gaging in national wars, that all the ordi- | 
nances of civil government are indispensa- 
bly obligatory on its subjects, and ought to 
be submitted to for the Lord’s sake: but 
this appears to be an illusion; for though 
civil authority extends to all within its pro- 
per boundary, and ought to be submitted to 
by its members, as long as it is consistent 
with their duty to the Author of their be- 
ing; yet if those duties clash, the greater 
ought not to succumb to the lesser, or the 
things of God to be sacrificed to one an- 
other on any consideration whatever—see- 
ing nothing that can be gained by a viola- 
tion of our peace with him, can countervail 
a loss which may reach beyond the grave. 
Were a submission to human requisitions 
a sufficient reason for violating the higher 


| 


| 


| 


duty; and the ordigances of every govern. | 


ment under which the followers of Christ 
are providentially placed, at all times and 
on all occasions to be implicitly obeyed; 1 
see not, if any of them had been under the 
authority of Pontius Pilate, and commanded 
to assist in crucifying even the Saviour Him- 
self, on what pretext they could have avoid- 
ed compliance: nor how those who believe, 
that He, the Lamb of God, laid down His 
life for their salvation, can with the: least 
degree of consistency plead His authority 
for, and be concerned in destroying the 
lives one of another, on any pretence what- 
ever. Such, however, secms to be the un- 


| avoidable result of the doctrine of implicit 


obedience to human governments. 


TO-DAY. 

To-day has a triple claim to our consid- 
eration, for, besides its present appeal, it 
has been the future, and will be the past. 
He is wise, says an ancient philosopher, 
who lives to-day. He is wiser still, exclaims 
his commentator, who lived yesterday. But 
what is the best mode of life for the attain- 
ment of happiness? This question has pur- 
zled the philosophers of all ages. Pyrrho, 
denying the existence of any beatitude, 
maintained that life and death were alike, 
and when asked why he did not seek the 
latter, since the former was so little attrac- 
tive, replied, “ Because they are both indif- 
ferent to me.” 
good in riches; Periander of Corinth, in 
honour; Socrates, in knowledge; Plato, in 
idea; Orpheus, in beauty; Milo, the Croto- 
nian, in bodily strength; Thales, the Mile- 
sian, in the union of prudence and know- 
ledge; Pittacus, in benevolence; Aristotle, 
in the practice and operation of virtue; and 


Epicurus affirms that happiness is the chief 


good, and virtue the only happiness. Con- 
firming this last theory by the sanctions 
of religion, we. shall probably make the 
nearest approaches to perfect enjoyment, 
which our nature will admit; and it may be 
laid down as a universal maxim, that no 


mind is so constituted as to be capable of 


unalloyed happiness, while it can reproach 


itself with any crime towards man, or of 


t of love towards God, however secret 
* undiscovered, since it must be always 
conscious of haying offended a superioft 
power, from which nothing is hidden, 


Croesus placed the chief 
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SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


A PARAPHRASE 
On some part of the twenty-fifth Psalm. 


To thee, O God! my secret prayers arise; 
On thee with confidence my soul relies: 
Fountain of life and light! illuame my mind, 
To error subject, as by nature blind: 
Teach me thy will, and lead me in thy ways, 
And aid my tongue to lisp the notes of praise! 


In times like these, when headstrong pas- 
sions rage; 
When vice and folly rule a faithless age; 
When erring man is boasted reason’s slave, 
Vain of the gift, forgets the hand that gave, 


Shall those that love thee be withheld by 
shame, 


Their trust from owning in the eternal name’ 
Ah no!—far rather tet the sons of pride 
Return repentant to the uncrring guide; 


From sin and death, from doubt and dark- 
ness, flee 


To light—to life—to happiness and thee. 


The meek and lowly who upon thee wait, 
Know that thy goodness as thy poweris great: 
They know thou wilt in boundless mercy roll 
A tide of rapture o’er the humbled soul, 
Which, fill’d with grief, with conscious guilt 

oppress’d, 
To thee, the rock of ages, flies for rest. 


Before thy throne with trembling hope I 
bend! 


Thy wonted mercy to my soul extend; 
That tender mercy which, of old display'd, 
Has ceaseless cherish’d all thy hand has made. 


Great are my sins! tothy all-searching eye 
E.xpos’d in order, my transgressions lie; 
Thou know’st each guilty thought, each se- 
cret stain, 
That wrings my bosom with remorse and pain. 
Great are my sins! but be those sins forgot; 
My countless failings from thy memory blot. 
Behold my grief, and give my heart to prove 
The joys, the riches of thy pardoning love. 
And oh! while wandering in this mortal state, 
Where round my path unnumber’d dangers 
wait, 
Where strong temptation oft incites to sin, 
And restless passions raise a storm within, 
Do thou be near me! let thy arm of power 
From evil shield me in each trying hour: 


To thee for aid I turn th’ imploring eye 

To thee for pardon and for safety fty. 

Supremely blest the man who feels thee near, 

Whose life is govern’d by thy saving fear: 

Thy love will lead him in the paths of peace; 

Thy life-fraught presence all his joys in-, 
crease: 

Inform’d by thee, he only rightly knows 

To enjoy the blessing which thy hand be- 
stows: 

To him more gay the bloom of spring ap; 
pears ; 

A lovelier garb luxuriant summer wears; 

More brilliant scenes autumnal fields display, 


| And more sublime the winter’s stormy sway; 


From all thy works his mind instruction 
draws; 

Inall, with rapture sees the great First Cause : 

And when descending to the oblivious tomb, 

When life’s frail taper yields to the deepen- 
ing gloom, 

By nto vain terror is his mind distrest;— 

This scene is changing for eternal rest. 

O’er death’s dark gulph he casts serene his 
eye 

To happier worlds, where joys immortal lie,, 

Where —" and fear no more the soul ap- 
pa; 

Where peace forever reigns, where thou 

, art allinall! 

Source of all good! continue still to pour 
Thy countless blessings on Columbia’s shore; 
Still keep, in mercy, from her fields afar, 
The woes, the horrors of wide-wasting war; 
Alike remote preserve her favor’d race 
From proud aggression and submission base; 
Teach them, that shame and ruin vice await, 
That virtue only makes a nation great; 
That —— and peace will but from uniou 

ow; 
But, above all things, teach them thee to 
know. | 
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